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fact capable of empirical determination by matter-of-fact inquiry. 
The point about a difference being made (or rather making) in 
things when known is precisely of this sort. 

Ill 

That question is not, save upon the assumption of the ubiquity 
of the knowledge relation, the absurd question of whether knowledge 
makes any difference to things already in the knowledge relation. 
Until the epistemological realists have seriously considered the main 
propositions of the pragmatic realists, viz., that knowing is some- 
thing that happens to things in the natural course of their career, 
not the sudden introduction of a "unique" and non-natural type 
of relation — that to a mind or consciousness — they are hardly in a 
position to discuss the second and derived pragmatic proposition 
that, in this natural continuity, things in becoming known undergo 
a specific and detectable qualitative change. 

In my prior paper I had occasion to remark that if one identifies 
"knowledge" with situations involving the function of inference, 
the problem of knowledge means the art of guiding this function 
most effectively. That statement holds when we take knowledge as 
a relation of the things in the knowledge situation. If we are once 
convinced of the artificiality of the notion that the knowledge rela- 
tion is ubiquitous, there will be an existential problem as to the self 
and knowledge ; but it will be a radically different problem from that 
discussed in epistemology. The relation of knowing to existence wiU 
be recognized to form the subject-matter of no problem, because in- 
volving an ungrounded and even absurd preconception. But the 
problem of the relation of an existence in the way of knowing to 
other existences — or events — with which it forms a continuous proc- 
ess will then be seen to be a natural problem to be attacked by nat- 
ural methods. The question of whether the knowing-event marks a 
qualitative distinctive difference in the career and destiny of things 
is a secondary matter ; one that may be allowed to take care of itself, 
once the problem is shifted from the alleged epistemological relation 
to that of naturalistic existences. 

John Dewey. 

Columbia University. 
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Oriechische Weltanschauung. Max Wundt. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 

1910. Pp. iv + 130. 

This is an interesting sketch of the Greek Weltanschauung conceived 
from the standpoint of a particular problem. Its motive is not historical 
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nor is it primarily concerned with philosophical theories. It aims rather 
to present the Greek Weltanschauung in its " inner unity," employing 
philosophical contributions only in so far as they lend themselves to this 
purpose. The successive chapters deal with the conceptions of nature, 
God, the destiny of man, society, and art, and the conclusion is drawn that 
the developments in these various fields must be viewed as characterized 
by a single tendency and not as isolated productions. This tendency in 
the Greek Weltanschauung centers about the problem of individualism, 
and it is the elaboration of this problem, the tracing of the dependence 
of the various conceptions upon this movement, which forms the main 
thesis of the book. 

The chapter on nature traces the gradual establishment of two spheres 
of existence, the earthly and the godly, and points out the relation of these 
to each other. The abandoning of the mythological view of nature 
according to which man was one object among others entirely dependent 
upon external arbitrary forces, introduced the first step towards a scien- 
tific view of the world. This latter reached its climax in the mechanical 
theory of Democritus. But this achievement left no place for the element 
of value, the soul, the gods, and hence a further change was demanded. 
The reinstatement of the godly in the world was the task of Plato and 
Aristotle, and was most thoroughly accomplished in the teleological con- 
ception of Aristotle. But owing to ethical and religious motives, the 
original cleft between the earthly realm and the godly was broadened by 
later thought, until the only divine element which the earthly possessed 
was that of yearning towards God. 

That there should have been a parallel movement in the changing con- 
ceptions of God would be expected. With the advent of the theory of 
the unity of nature, the gods of mythology were expelled from their old 
position, but continued to hold sway in popular belief. Philosophy iden- 
tified the unity of nature with God, and added the qualification of indi- 
viduality, personality. Then God was conceived to be separated from and 
above the world; and finally Greek speculation reached its highest point 
in this subject in identifying God with the moral law. In a sense this 
conception was a return to the mythological starting-point, since it rein- 
stated God in the world. 

The theories of nature and God are only reflections of the truly central 
question of the destiny of man. And here it is that the dominating 
characteristic of the problem of individualism is most forcibly exhibited. 
According to the mythological view of nature man was completely deter- 
mined by extraneous powers. The conception of ethical nature begins 
with the recognition of a certain amount of human independence. Grad- 
ually the notion of individuality reached its extreme form which denied 
the existence of any objective standard for human action. With this 
climax individualism destroyed itself, since it reduced life to a series of 
momentary impressions and made the criterion of good immediate enjoy- 
ment. Then followed the reinstatement of objective law when the value 
of reason was recognized. Finally, thinking alone was conceived to be 
the ultimate end of man. In the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy 
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this reason or thinking is identified with the longing or striving towards 
the godly whose nature is also thought. Thus we see the similarity to 
the early mythological view according to which the destiny of man was 
absorbed in that of the gods, but now we have added the content of indi- 
viduality to the theory. 

Consideration of the theories of society and art reveals the same tend- 
ency of individualism inspiring the variations in their fundamental 
conceptions. 

The final chapter of the book is devoted to the relation between the 
Greek and Christian Weltanschauung. The author maintains that Chris- 
tianity would never have spread among the Greeks if there had not existed 
strong tendencies to meet it. The naive cultural life of the Greek people 
at its latest development had remained uninfluenced by the reflections of 
the philosophers and had continued under the control of the ideas of 
extreme individualism. Life regarded as a disconnected series of events, 
whose only significance was enjoyment, resulted in a sense of deep inner 
desolation. This outward life of the Greeks was the world to which 
Christianity appealed with its call to repentance, to inner conversion, and 
its promise of redemption. Also in the conclusions of the highest Greek 
speculations Christianity found a harmonious soil. For the ethical na- 
ture of man, according to Greek theory, was expressed in the striving or 
love towards God. Christianity is thus " the last and highest creation 
of the Attic spirit." 

Savilla Alice Elkus. 

New Yoek City. 

Dogmatism and Evolution. Theodore and Grace Andrus de Lacuna. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 1910. Pp. iv + 259. 

Joint authorship is a dangerous thing, but in this instance it succeeds. 
There is a real unity in the book, although the authors, in their preface, 
set aside all claims to systematic unity. 

The first half of the book is historical. By dogmatism is meant " the 
body of logical assumptions which were generally made by thinkers of all 
schools, before the rise of theories of social and organic evolution " (p. iii). 
Thus the seventeenth century is dominated by rationalism and mathemat- 
ical method, and the early eighteenth by empiricism and psychology. To 
both points of view the evolution of truth is inconceivable; by both, a 
direct and infallible perception of truth is granted; both believe in the 
possibility of ultimate analyses into simple elements; and both tend to 
admit the externality of relations, although neither can then vindicate the 
reality of them. But the rationalist can never attain particular experi- 
ence, and the empiricist never arrives at universals. Therefore the crit- 
ical philosophy arises, of which the dominant note is a new conception of 
truth and validity. It culminates in the doctrine of Hegel — "the great 
liberator of human thought — if only, as many believe, to plunge it into a 
new slavery deeper than the old" (p. 86). But even this philosophy fails 
to bridge the cleft between the universal and the particular. " The grow- 
ing pains of thought" (p. 108) that gripe the dialectic are, in the end. 



